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ON MAKING NEW WORDS! 


Words deliberately invented exhibit as different 
degrees of vitality as incubator chicks, many of them 
perishing at birth. An eccentric professor of Greek 
proposed and advocated through the press for some 
years the word Usona, made, to supply a much needed 
noun, from the initial letters of the name of the United 
States of North America. It has survived only to 
denominate a laundry, a bakery, and a hotel in his 
own city of St. Louis. From Missouri, and from a 
very small and obscure town at that, comes also the 
popular science of osteopathy, of which the name was 
chosen by the founder, Dr. A. T. Still, no longer ago 
than 1893. It does not owe its vogue to the support 
of the homeopaths or the allopaths, but seems to have 
taken its place, nevertheless, as one of the recognized 
routes to health or the grave, and a new word has 
become familiar to all. 

Sometimes a new word comes into immediate 
vogue; at other times it is compelled to wait. The 
tam pragmatism lay dormant in a magazine article 
for the space of a generation and was then swept into 
popularity on the reputation of a well-known philoso- 
pher. The fortune of the word telegram was different. 
It is said to have been made in Albany, in 1857, to 
take the place of the once prevalent ‘telegraphic 
despatch’. Its was immediate and_ well- 
merited. It is really one of the happiest coinages 
ever struck. It falls from a good Greek font, is not 
easily abbreviated, a thick tongue can pronounce it, 
and a dull ear can catch it. On the same model we 
have added aerogram and lettergram to our vocabulary, 
both of which are kept upon probation, although 
they are printed on the forms of the operating compa- 
nies. The former ought strictly to be aerotelegram, 
but the need of brevity and the pull of a strong analo- 
gy evoked the shorter form. In the meantime we are 
saying ‘wireless message’. A better chance of  sur- 
vival is in prospect for /ettergram, which is recom- 
mended to the public ear not only by sound and 
analogy, but also by its obvious significance. A 
few years ago we were offered marconigram and coni- 
gram, but the prejudice against derivatives of proper 
names is obdurate. 

Various are the names that have been invented for 
the ubiquitous moving-picture show, and most en- 


success 


' Reference may be made to a coflection of essays, by Professor 
Brander Matthews, entitled Essays on English (Scribner's, 1921). 
In the following essays, at least, the reader will find material akin 
to that brought together so interestingly by Professor DeWitt: 
Is the English Language Degenerating? (1-30); What is Pure 
English (33-57); he Vicissitudes of the Vocabulary (81-96); 

Latest Novelties in Language (99-117); Newspaper English 
Pee Professor Matthews thinks highly of newspaper 
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lightening, from the point of view of the public taste 
and fancy, are the neologisms thus far created. The 
first name given to the world was biograph, faultlessly 
formed, but too sober, and it proved ephemeral. 
Since that time we have seen vitagraphs and photo- 
plays, words of limited vogue, which appeal to an 
obvious preference for trisyllables accented on the first 
and the last syllable, of the type of telegram, telephone, 
and photograph. An effort after the selfexplanatory 
may be observed in lifeorama, but this is toocheap a 
hybrid even for the man in the street. One often 
sees the nickelette and the nickelodium, of which the 
one is cute and the other euphonious. The European 
term, kinematograph, which started from Paris, is 
unsatisfactory because it is not selfpronouncing in 
inglish. Those who speak by the card will say 
kinématograph, but the Concise Oxford Dictionary 
allows two other possibilities, and three pronunci- 
ations are too many for any word. This word is 
commonly clipped to kinema. A more pleasing 
word is kinemacolor, irregularly made, but  selfpro- 
nouncing and selfexplanatory. In the meantime 
the American public says ‘movies’. 

The early displacement of daguerreotype by photo- 
praph suggests not less the mechanical and artistic 
advance than a growing reluctance to name dis- 
coveries by derivatives of proper names and a con- 
comitant desire that new words shall be composed of 
significant parts. It likewise demonstrates the popu- 
larity attained during the middle of the past century 
by amphimacers of the type of telegraph. Even in 
days before the civil war a famous wit of New York, 
N. P. Willis, now almost forgotten, wrote newspaper 
sketches which he called hurrygraphs. Since those 
days we have produced a swarm of these trisyllabic 
graphs, such as phonograph, dictograph, rotograph, 
stylograph, and such journalese monsters as datly- 
graph and fakeograph, the latter denoting a lieing 
biography. <A score of others, like heliograph, lineo- 
graph, and tkonograph, might be quoted merely to 
prove the hold of the graph syllable upon the imagi- 
nation of the common people. Punch once offered 
its readers, not without a touch of classic satire, a 


Philomelagraph. The phone family, too, is popular 
and prolific. We now have interphones for the house, 


otophones, auxelophones, and electrophones for the 
deaf, and, as varieties of the good old talking-machine, 
musophones, cortinaphones, and plain gramophones. 
The latest we have seen is marimbaphone. 

The popular mind has ready apprehension of the 
cracies, ologies, and manias, terminations that lend 
themselves easily to humorous and contemptuous 
effects. We recall an illiterate old cobbler with a 
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penchant for politics who used to rail against moneys- 
tocrats. Any of us is apt to resort at times to words 
like mobocracy and snobocracy. College students are 
responsible for the term cliquocracy. Less venomous 
are the ologies. Temperance talk is alcohology. Dis- 
dain for the mushroom science of osteopathy is ex- 
pressed by spinology and bonology. Sumnerology 
was a good-natured student-term to denote the courses 
of a famous Yale professor, himself a word-coiner who 
suggested soctetology for a branch of sociology. A 
certain University was swept by an attack of Whit- 
manta, something akin to Jbsenitis, but more virulent. 
The American people have often been accused of 
megalomania, a gibe that Canadians can no longer 
afford to indulge. Emerson long ago detected in the 
traveling public of Boston an absurd Jtalomania. 
Those who become excited over the decline of Greek 
studies are Graecomaniacs. We have heard of an 
egomanitac, which must be something like a super- 
egotist. Students of Nietsche may be warned against 
the fascination of supermania. 

Suffixes derived from the Romance languages 
seem to be more seductive than the prosaic Latin or 
scientific Greek, and are much preferred in conse- 
quence by the purveyors of proprietary medicines 
and other articles of commerce that do not depend 
upon merit for their sale. As a business method this 
may be sound enough, but it works a sad effect upon 
the termination, divorcing it in the popular imagi- 
nation from all the pretty effects which everyone 
must admire who has chanced to hear an Italian or a 
Spanish child talking to her doll. Most unfortunate 
among such endings have been /et or elle, and ine, 
also spelt ene and yne. Butter that never was cream 
is oleomargerine or butterine. For your nails, use 
ongoline, for your nerves, nervine, and for your excess 
of person, reducine. Nuttolene is for the vegetarian, 
lagerine for the abstemious, tuberculozyne for the 
phthysical, and disinfectine for germophobes. The 
fact that vaseline is a protected trade-name has failed 
to keep it out of the most exclusive dictionaries, and 
whatever honor there may be in this is shared by 
listerine. Sadder still is the fate of let, which is de- 
graded to the denotation of such fancy nostrums as 
regulets and dyspeplets, not to mention a score of 
others so well advertised that unpaid mention is 
superfluous. Something dainty is intended to be 
denoted by toasterette and oysterette, something devilish 
by scooterette, a sort of motor-car. There is derision 
in suffragette, the respectful term being suffragist. 

The automatic piano-players and such like affect a 
soft, melodious terminal note, such as we hear in 
pianola, victrola, autonola, phonola, amberola, and 
graphonola. As this industry expands, we may 
expect to hear of bannerolas, columlbiolas, gloriolas, 
and why not of Melbiolas, Nordicolas, Carustolas, 
and, to be strictly up to date, Carrilliolas? Perhaps 
it will happen that a tritonola or a sirenola will be 
preferred. The unlettered instinct for word-making 
is not infallible and produces such disgusting mis- 
nomers as pulvola for the face, dyola for dyeing, and 
figola for eating. Setting aside such debasements of a 


euphonious suffix, contrast the dainty effect of the 
romantic ola with the sober Latin in multimillionaire, 
multifunneled steamers, multigraph copy-makers, 
multitype type-setting machine, and multicone fly. 
catchers (all of these are relatively new words). 
The Latin was a fine language in which to speak 
plainly. 

Latin meets Latin in the rivalry between the forms 
sanitarium and sanitorium. An excellent reason for 
expecting the former to be preferred is the fact that 
our accepted adjective is sanitary, not sanitory. Yet 
it is hardly doubtful that the deciding factor in the 
ultimate choice will be the analogy of auditorium, a 
good Latin word as old as Quintilian, which has long 
since caught the public ear by its sonorousness and its 
agreeable accent. On the same model we have cre- 
matorium, which one is rather surprised to find in the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary. Still its lineage is so 
excellent that it deserves to mingle in good company. 
The preference of the unsophisticated word-maker is 
attested by such a coinage as theatorixm. In many a 
city one may also behold a gorgeous swimming-es- 
tablishment called a natatorium, and poor indeed is 
the town in these days that cannot boast a suititorium 
or a pantitorium where clothes are pressed while you 
wait. We have also seen a pantorium, but the analogy 
of auditorium calls for five syllables, and the redupli- 
cation is pleasant. The latest coinages of this type 
that we have noted are the cancertorium, which ex- 
plains itself, and the preventorium, of which the purpose 
can easily be conjectured. The preference for double 
iambics combined with the pleasant reduplication of 
t has enabled preventitive to triumph over preventive in 
popular parlance and I have heard a paper-hanger 
venture upon incentitive. 

The analogy of likes and opposites starts many a 
novelty in language. Mr. Chesterton, not very 
happily, has used postjudice as an antonym of preju- 
dice. On the model of maladministration we have 
seen malorganization. A striking example of associ- 
ation of ideas overruling formative analogy is repor- 
torial, as an analogue of editorial. We should have 
expected reporter’to give us reporterial, as minister 
gives ministerial, but the sonorous assonance of repor- 
torial served to upset the law. On a similar analogy 
we might have newspaporian, of which we have noted 
a single occurrence. The introduction of gas for 
illuminating purposes displaced the chandelier by the 
gasolier, and this was succeeded by the electrolier. 
The good old hippodrome has been followed by the 
motordrome, the aerodrome, and the photodrome, the 
last being one of the numerous names for the moving- 
picture theater. In Paris they have ratadromes, 
where terriers make havoc among the rats, but the 
sport has hardly reached, America, at least under this 
pompous name. Trade rivalry gives us such pairs 
as congoleum and linoleum, antiphlogistine and ant- 
thermoline. A curious error of etymology was com- 
mitted by a Chicago man who started a parvazine, 
supposing such a form to be a correct antonym of 
magazine, which has nothing to do with the Latin. 
Some of these formations are unintentionally humor- 
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ous, such as contenderous, from cantankerous. If the 
dentist who straightens teeth can enhance his dignity 
as an orthodontist, the brother who extracts them 
may ennoble himself as an exodontist, As Eve came 
from Adam’s side, so the superwoman has been born of 
the superman. 

It is curious to note that the living, Anglo-Saxon 
element in our speech, which contributes most of all 
to powerful stylistic effects, is moribund so far as the 
formation of new words is concerned, although it 
still continues to throw off such exquisitely expressive 
compounds as wind-jammer, sky-scraper, brain-storm, 
hen-minded, and nature-faker. Nevertheless it is the 
‘dead’ Latin and Greek elements that are most fecund. 
When William Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet, proposed 
folkwain for omnibus, the public did not take him 
seriously. No better reception was accorded to the 
late Professor Sumner of Yale when he offered the 
name folkways, on the excellent analogy of folklore, to 
denote a certain branch of sociology. We are rejecting 
airman and birdman for aviator. We still prefer 
gasoline and automobile, while our English cousins 
use petrol and motor-car. The exactness of such 
terms as monoplane and biplane helps to retain aero- 
plane in place of airship, and hydroplane rather than 
waterplane or seaplane. The helplessness of the 
Anglo-Saxon is splendidly demonstrated if you attempt 
a pure English name for the amphibious hydro-aero- 
plane. Someone has proposed aerobus for aero- 
mnibus, but this lies yet in prospect. The terraplane, 
half motor-car and half aeroplane, is said to be an 
accomplished fact. 

The journalese dialect is most prolific in new words, 
most of them as ephemeral as mosquitos. For all 
that, the daily newspaper is a mart where neologisms 
get their best chance of life, and, even if few indi- 
viduals survive, one may yet perceive there the general 
drift of the language and the persistent efforts of our 
speech to procreate itself. Nor is the journalist to be 
despised as a critic of words. He reads and writes 
more than other people and is more regularly and 
incessantly forced to express himself. It is he that 
clips pacificist to pacifist,for example, breaking with a 
tule for the sake of euphony. He is less hampered 
by literary conventions and fearlessly tries out the 
verbs that come from nouns and adjectives. He 
gives us such forms as visualize, socialize, institution- 
alize, and even affinitize, novelties that are echoed in 
the pulpits of preachers who go beyond the Bible for 
their texts. Novels are dramatized and dramas are 
novelized. The moving-picture show depersonalizes 
the life of the town. To drive out and keep out the 
bubonic plague the Western seaports must be de- 
ratized, freed from rats, a word we might have been 
spared, 

In making a survey of new words one must observe 
a number of conspicuous tendencies. The hybrid 
has little chance of survival, and so we do not expect 
the walermobile to survive very long. Classical 
suffixes attached to English words, such as tinkeritis 
and talkophobia, always are to be placed in the realm of 
redogatory remarks and will never see Parnassus. 


In this class we have lately noted Tennysonunculus, 
a Satisfying mouthful. One notes also the great 
preference of suffixes over prefixes. It is for this 
reason that a word like disservice seems pedantic, 
although the antis are prevalent enough in such terms 
as antioptionist, opposed to local option, and anti- 
conscriptionist, full of polysyllabic scorn. Unmistak- 
able, too, is the hospitality towards words from Ro- 
mance languages. The cafeteria has spread from Los 
Angeles as a center, although a Spanish lady was 
overheard to say that there was nothing Spanish 
about it except the mispronunciation. Lately a 
sister institution has sprung up in the groceteria, 
but would women ever frequent it were it called a 
selfservegrocery? It is the Latin element in English 
that is fertile and attractive. 

It is but a mischievous convention of common 
thought that we say a language is living if it happens 
to be the daily medium of communication of an extant 
race. The real life of a language lies in its capacity 
to take care of itself under the changing conditions of 
contemporary life. Speech, as a function of a living 
organism, is subject to the same disintegration and 
replacement as the tissues of the body and the social 
institutions, and must possess the capacity of renewing 
its substance. Its life lies in its prefixes and its suffixes, 
in its capacity for forming compounds, or in what- 
ever mutations and combinations the particular 
language may have inherited for the expression of 
new ideas. The Latin of Cicero died because it 
succeeded perfectly in cutting itself off from the 
speech of the people. He spake as never man spake. 
The vulgar Latin did not die. At least, if it died, 
it left heirs, and, as a Greek proverb says, he that 
leaves a son does not die. 
VICTORIA COLLEGE, 

TORONTO, CANADA 


NorMAN W. DEWITT 
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The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin: The Sounds 
and Accents. By E. H. Sturtevant. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press (1920). Pp. 
vii + 225. 

Professor Sturtevant wrote his book with the 
intention of following the footsteps of Blass, Seelmann, 
and Lindsay in the light of the evidence which has 
been discovered since the appearance of their hand- 
books. He has been very successful in the thing he 
has attempted to do, and the result is a text-book 
more serviceable than its predecessors, for both student 
and teacher, and one that is, besides, a collection of 
the recent literature on the subject which will be 
appreciated by other workers in the field. 

The improvement over Blass is to be found chiefly 
in the treatment of the digraph EI and kindred matters. 
It is due not to the discovery of new evidence, but to 
a sounder judgment of the old. Blass’s error has 
long been recognized, but it has stood for years as a 
pedagogical nuisance, and it is a pleasure to have a 
handbook from which it is eliminated. On the other 
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hand, the changes in our beliefs about the pronunci- 
ation of Latin necessitated by the new evidence are 
at the most minimal. For instance, Seelmann (1885) 
was inclined to assume a difference in quality be- 
tween a anda. Lindsay (1894) felt that the evidence 
was insufficient. Sommer (1914) and _ Professor 
Sturtevant now positively reject the assumption; 
but otherwise the vowel system is the same in all 
four authors. The progress here lies partly in de- 
tails; the description of / given by Professor Sturte- 
vant, for instance, is far superior to that of Lindsay. 
To take another example, we may note that Lindsay 
dated the confusion of u-consonant and b from the 
beginning of the second century A. D., while Pro- 
fessors Sommer and Sturtevant can now carry it 
back into the first century. In part also the progress 
lies in a better understanding of the reasons for our 
beliefs. One way in which this result is attained is 
the elimination of inconclusive argument—an im- 
portant, if not obvious, matter. Sometimes one 
might wish that the author had gone farther in this 
direction: thus the assimilation (page 91) im fronte 
is no proof that f was bilabial; nor is the close of a 
Lucretian line, siccare coepil (page 60), any indication 
that oe was still a diphthong. 

The thing in the book which seems to me most 
questionable is the treatment of the pronunciation of 
the mutes (91-101). This is largely reprinted from 
the author's article Tenuis and Media, in the Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Association 
48.49-62 and turns on the idea that the Greek mediae 
were voiced fortes. Now it is doubtful whether 
“voiced fortes” in the sense necessary for the theory 
can be produced at all—voiced mutes are to a certain 
extent necessarily lenes, for reasons explained by 
Sievers, Grundztge’, § 362. It would therefore have 
been well for the author to designate in some Modern 
language the sort of sound he had in mind. Then it 
would have been possible to discuss whether the 
assumption of such a sound is warranted by the 
designation mediae. Too} much stress is not to be 
laid on such a term; it may very wel] mean no more 
than that 8 is not w nor ¢, but resembles both of 
them. The same may be said of Quintilian’s state- 
ment about the sound for which Claudius invented 
his letter. His words, medius est quidem u et 4 litterae 
sonus, are definite, but it would be rash to infer that 
the sound was a high, mixed, rounded vowel. Pro- 
fessor Sturtevant seems to favor such an interpretation 
(29), but he should not then compare French u or 
German i (these are front vowels). 

The author may be congratulated on his success in 
doing the thing he has chosen to do, but there arises 
the question whether there was not better to be done. 
' should answer that question in the affirmative. 
Like his predecessors, the author begins with each 
letter and discusses how it was pronounced; the 
best procedure would have been to draw up a list of 
the sounds in use at each place and period in which 
he was interested, and then discuss the method of 
representing them in writing. The result would 
have been, in my opinion, much greater clarity. The 


author has also endeavored ‘‘to avoid technical terms 
and symbols as far as possible” and has been extremely 
successful in his effort. By many that will be counted 
to him as a merit, but I must regard it as a mistake, 
No user of a technical handbook has a right to expect 
that the subject shall be presented to him in a non- 
technical style; it is his duty to make the effort— 
in linguistics the difficulty is grossly overestimated— 
to familiarize himself with the technical terms and 
symbols needed. No other science would make 
such a concession, and it is in my opinion a mistake 
for the linguist to continue to do so. That is one of 
the reasons why an old delusion still persists and 
“jeder Mensch, weil er spricht, glaubt iber die Sprache 
sprechen zu kénnen”’. 


THe Onto STaTeE UNIVERSITY GEORGE M. BOLLING 


Kostes Palamas, Life Immovable. First Part. Trans- 
lated by Aristides E. Phoutrides, with Introduction 
and Notes by the Translator. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press (1919). Pp. ix + 237. $2.00, 
Professor Phoutrides is a Modern Greek poet of 

some fame himself, who is also a thorough student of 

Ancient Greek. He was a purist! in his younger 

days, when the Gospel Riots caused by Pallis’s trans- 

lation of the New Testament into the vernacular 

stained with blood the streets of Athens (1go1). I 

well remember the great violence that took place, 

leading to the death of cight or nine students, and to 
the wounding of some sixty of those who had _ barri- 
caded themselves in the University of Athens and 
had sallied forth from time to time to fight the soldiers 
sent against them. I even saw a soldier knocked 
from his horse by students throwing stones taken 
from a pile left in the street for paving purposes. The 
feeling ran so high that the Cabinet finally resigned, 
the Metropolitan abdicated and died in exile on 

Salamis, and the translation was withdrawn. But 

times changed, and, under the influence of Venizelos 

and other Greek patriots who believed that Greece 
could never progress with an artificial language, the 

Demoticists prevailed over the great Sophoclean 

scholar, Mistriotes, and his followers, and many 

important writers, such as Psicharis, Pallis, Soures, 

Karkavitsas, and especially Kostes Palamas, wrote 

great works in the vernacular. Professor Phoutrides, 

who in 1903 himself had been among the rioters against 
the performance of Soteriades’s vernacular trans- 
lation of the Oresteia of Aeschylus, soon afterwards 
joined the ranks of the Demoticists. Now he has 
given us a most interesting and faithful translation of 
the first half of ‘H ’Acadetrn Zwn of Palamas?, whom 

Eugene Clement, in the Revue des Etudes Grecques, 

has dared to call, ‘though not famous, incontestably 


10n the contest between the puristic and the vernacular forms 
of Modern Greek see Tuk CLAssiCaAL WEEKLY 15.85. 

*The translation of the adjective in this title by “Immovable” 
is unsatisfactory; the word means, rather something like ‘Stead- 
fast’, ‘Unwavering’. Compare Professor F. B. R. Hellems, 
Classical Philology 15.208, in a review of this book (15.205-208) 
which gives several extracts from the translation; one of these is 
paralleled by the Greek stanzas. 
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the greatest not only of poets of modern Greece but 
of all poets of contemporary Europe’. In a beauti- 
fully written Introduction, Professor Phoutrides 
considers in detail the life and the life-influences of 
Palamas, and examines his writings, with frequent 
quotations from his poetical works’. 

Here is a sample (26) which will also help the student 
of the Classics to understand the application, in 
Ovid, Ars Amatoria 3.687, of the phrase purpureos 
collis to Hymettus and will give him the correct 
interpretation of the epithet loorépava, applied to 
Athens by Pindar in his famous couplet, which popu- 
Jar writers and books still attribute to Aristophanes 
(so Davis, A Day in Old Athens, last sentence; and 
Savel Zimand, in The Freeman, quoted in the Balti- 
more Sun, December 1, 1920, etc.): 

The quiet, retired, and humble life of the Lagoon 
with its air filled with legend was suddenly exchanged 
for the shining rocks of Attica and its great city, 
flooded with dazzling light and roofed with a sky 
that keeps its azure even in the midst of night. Life 
here is full, restless, and tumultuous as in the days of 
Athens of old. The violet shadows of the mountains 
enclosing the silver olive groves of the white plain 
are still the makers of the violet crown of Athens. 

The poet in one of his ‘Hundred Voices” pictures 
aclear Attic afternoon in February: 

“Even in the winter’s heart, the almonds are a- 

blossom! 

And lo, the angry month is gay with sunshine 


laughter, 

While to this beauty round about a crown you 
weave, 

O naked rocks and painted mountain slopes of 
Athens. 


Even the snow on Parnes seems like fields in bloom; 

A timid greenish glow caresses like a dream 

The Heights of Corydallus; white Pentele smiles 
upon 

The Sacred Rock of Pallas; and old Hymettus 
stoops 

To listen to the love-song of Phaleron’s sea”. 


On page 79, in that part of Life Immovable which 
consists of twelve sonnets called Fatherlands, occur 
four stanzas which are worth quoting entire, not 
only for the two lines of the second stanza inspired 
by Pindar’s famous adjective, but for its splendid 
description of Athens. It is also a typical bit of 
Palamas. 


Sky everywhere; and sunbeams on all sides; 
Something about like honey from Hymettus; 
The lilies grow of marble witherless; 

Pentele shines, birthgiver of Olympus. 


The digging pick on Beauty stumbles still; 

Cybele’s womb bears gods instead of mortals; 
And Athens bleeds with violet blood abundant 
Each time the Afternoon’s arrows pour on her. 


The sacred olive keeps its shrines and fields; 
And in the midst of crowds that slowly move 
Like caterpillars on a flower white, 


Of Patras, where he was born over sixty years ago, Palamas 
wrote a description, part of Life Immovable, which is quoted, 
with Professor Phoutrides's translation, by Professor Hellems, in 


Classical Philology 15.207-208. 
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The people of the relics lives and reigns __ 
Myriad-souled; and in the dust, the spirit 
Glitters; I feel it battling in me with Darkness. 


According to Professor Phoutrides, Palamas is a 
poet of great scholarship and learning. He is certain- 
ly familiar with Tolstoi, Goethe, Dante, Ibsen, Poe, 
Swinburne, Whitman, Rabelais, Hugo, Carlyle, and 
with the legends of all times and peoples (including 
Hindu and Serbian), as well as with modern national 
aspirations and the complex problems of the modern 
world. I have noticed echoes of Homer, Aeschylus, 
Euripides, and of Alcaeus and “Sappho of the honeyed 
smile, the pure’’ (see page 148; also page 150, in A 
New Ode by the Old Alcaeus), but in general I find 
very few definite imitations of the ancient Greek 
poets. Palamas is indeed, I believe, a great modern 
poet of genuine power and value whose verse ‘‘fait 
battre le coeur”. Says Professor Phoutrides (39- 


40): 

There is hardly an important force in the world’s 
thought and expression whether past or present to 
which Palamas is a stranger. The literatures of 
Europe, America, or Asia are an open book for him. 
The pulses of the world’s artists, the intellectual 
battles of the philosophers, the fears and hopes of 
the social unrest, the religious emancipation of our 
day, the far reaching conflict of individual and state, 
in short, all events of importance in the social, po- 
litical, spiritual, literary, and artistic life are familiar 
sources of inspiration for him. 

Greck art has also inspired some of the lines, such 
as those on the famous mourning Athena relief, the 
only important one we have preserved from the 
transitional period of Greck art, often imitated to- 
day. These lines Professor Phoutrides translates as 
follows (98): 

The Athena Relief 


Why leanest thou on idle spear? 
Why is thy dreadful helmet bent 
Heavy upon thy breast, O virgin? 
What sorrow is so great, O thought, 


As to touch thee? Are there no more 
Of thunder-bearing enemies 
To yield the trophies new? No pomp 
Athenian to guide thy ship 


On to the sacred Rock? I see 
Some -pain holds Pallas fixed upon 
A gravestone. Some great blow moves her: 


Is it thy sacred city’s loss, 
Or seest thou all Greece—alas— 
Of now and yesterday entombed? 


The book brings a thrill to one who has spent many 
a year in Greece and it ought to interest classical 
students and literary men who have not been to 
Greece. One should study the whole history of 
Greece and her accomplishments from Homer to 
Palamas. Literature and art are not yet dead in the 
land where the mountains drip with purple blood, 
where the sea is a mantle of violet silk, where the 
people prefer dreams to realities and still converse 
with nymphs. In the living traditions and even in 
the people's language, which Palamas calls a ‘thrice 
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noble fairy, born of sunlight and crowned with stars’, 
there is still some faint echo of the old love of beauty 
as an essential and practical thing, and not as some- 
thing extra, which is the real secret of the superiority 
of ancient Greece to all succeeding peoples in litera- 
ture and art. We owe a great debt to Professor 
Phoutrides for his fine poetical translation, which 
one reviewer, a professor of ancient Greek somewhat 
prejudiced against the Modern Greek language, 
says is superior to the origina]. In this volume we 
have only the First Half of Life Immovable (The 
Fatherlands, The Return, Fragments from the Song 
to the Sun, Verses of a Familiar Tune, The Palm 
Tree). Let us hope that Professor Phoutrides will 
soon issue the Second Half; and, as he is a poet 
himself as well as a scholar,—may he give us some 
day also versions of the best of the other Modern 
Greek poets. 


Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY Davip M. RoBInsoNn 


Greek Life. Bibliography and Review Questions. 
New and Revised Edition. By F. W. Tilden. 
Bloomington, Indiana: University Book Store 


(1920). 

This pamphlet contains comprehensive and helpful 
lists of books devoted to Greek Antiquities, Travel, 
Geography, Topography, Art, Archaeology, and 
Architecture. Review Questions on the Greek World, 
Ancient and Modern, and Greek Private Life, and 
Subjects for Themes are included. The titles here 
assembled should be of service to students and teachers 
of Greek life. 


BARNARD COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


LARvE VAN Hook 


Greek Literature in English. Bibliography, Questions 


on Prescribed Reading, Review Questions. By 
F. W. Tilden. New and Revised Edition. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: University Book Store (1920). 


In the first part of this little pamphlet the author 
gives bibliographies for works on Greek literature in 
general and also for some special periods and authors. 
The lists are good, on the whole, and the best books 
are generally given, so that the teacher who is giving 
a course in Greek Literature in English will find the 
bibliographies of convenience for himself and his 
students. The method followed by the compiler, 
however, seems to have been to make a list merely of 
the books pertaining to Greek literature which are 
found in the Indiana University Library (as a shelf 
number in parenthesis following each book indicates). 
In consequence, considerable out-of-date material is 
included, some recent books are missing, and late and 
revised editions of standard works are not always 

iven. Soe. g. only the third edition (1898) of Christ’s 
sriechische Litteraturgeschichte is cited. The com- 
plete omission of Lucian in such a course seems strange, 
indeed. 

The second part of the pamphlet is devoted to 
Questions on the Prescribed Reading. These questions, 
generally speaking, seem altogether too detailed and 
often quite unimportant. They are concerned too 
much with the business of extracting the mere story 
from the student and not enough with the real mean- 
ing, ideas, and literary values of the masterpiece 
which has been read. General Review questions 
conclude the pamphlet. 


For a new and revised edition the text is regret- 
tably full of misprints. Misspellings of proper names 
are very numerous. 

BARNARD COLLEGE, LARUE Van Hook 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


By Benjamin L. D’Ooge. 
(1921). Pp. xviii- 


Concise Latin Grammar. 
Boston: Ginn and Company 
410. 

The announcement of a new work by Professor 
D’Ooge evokes the eager interest of practical teachers, 
because his name gives full confidence of sound scholar- 
ship, freedom from irritating individualism, and 
pedagogic worth. This new Latin Grammar is a 
welcome addition to the list of works associated with 
his name, and is not inferior, in these good qualities, 
to its predecessors. 

Simplicity has been an especial aim in the prepar- 
ation of this Grammar, but it has not been obtained 
by arbitrary or ill-guided selection, In accord with 
modern tendencies, a rather full account of word. 
formation is given ( § § 281-294). We noe alsoa 
very short treatment of ablaut (56-57). The order of 
words, on the other hand, is discussed with unusual 
fulness and detail, and the rules are based on the most 
recent investigations (910-949). 

Professor D’Ooge’s thorough modernity, without 
radicalism, is illustrated in the nomenclature. As 
stated in the Preface (ili), ‘a conservative attitude 
has been taken, but such of the new terms have been 
adopted as seem likely to win general acceptance”. 

In several points, this book is more advanced than 
some of the larger Grammars. It is a pleasure to see 
the perfect passive participle given as the fourth 
principal part (212). The ablative of attendant 
circumstance and the ablative of accordance are 
recognized (457-458). 

A partial correction is made of the perfect active 
subjunctive forms of the second person singular and 
first and second person plural, but unhappily only 
partial, for the mood-sign is marked as common in 
ry, (230, C, N.1, 234, A, 241, etc.). It is in- 
disputably certain that the Romans _ themselves 
fairly often confused the forms of the perfect sub- 
junctive and the future perfect indicative active. 
Yet in the subjunctive the correct quantity is long, 
in the indicative short. The Romans erred in each 
direction. If their aberration is to be recognized by 
the mark of quantitative uncertainty in the sub- 
junctive, it should be similarly recognized in the in- 
dicative. Very few classes will say, very few teachers 
will even desire to have their classes say, ‘rexerimus or 
rexerimus, rexeritis or rexeritis’. The result will 
surely be that teachers who have themselves learned 
these forms incorrectly will permit, or direct, their 
classes to disregard the correct quantity. Thus the 
erroneous tradition will be perpetuated. 

The treatment of the gerund and the gerundive is 
especially notable, as a model of clearness and concise- 
ness, with sufficiently full practical directions (870- 
880). 

In only one place do we observe a lack of clearness. 
In the treatment of indirect discourse, we read (887, 
I), “Principal clauses, when declarative, change the 
indicative to the infinitive with subject accusative”. 
If the observant pupil ask, ‘What if the verb was not 
indicative?’, he will find no answer. Five pages 
further (page 332), under the special head of ‘‘Con- 
ditional Sentences in Indirect Discourse’, the neces- 
sary rules are given. Nothing is finally omitted. 
But a simple note of reference, under the first state 
ment, to the ether would, we believe, be desirable for 
pupils using the book without the presence of a teacher. 

Although this Grammar is intended to be ‘of equal 
service to the high-school pupil and to the college 
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undergraduate” (Preface, iii), it is obviously expected 
that either the College instructor or the College text- 
pook will supplement it at some points. This is 
avowed in the case of the prosody, for, as declared in 
the Preface (iii-iv), only the meters used by Vergil 
and Ovid have been explained, on the ground that 
College text-books dealing with the lyric and the 
dramatic poets regularly explain their meters. The 
early Latin use of cum with the indicative, where 
Golden Latin employed the subjunctive, receives only 
a mention, so far as concerns cum-causal clauses 
(754, Note 2); of the late use of temporal conjunctions 
with the subjunctive in iterative sense, we do not 
find everi mention, but at most only implication. 

We do not believe that this Grammar will super- 
sede Allen and Greenough, nor that it ought to. But 
pressure is a manifest fact in the work of the Latin 
teacher in many a School and College. For a state- 
ment of the ‘minimum essentials’, not as held by our 
rivals and opponents, but as practical Latinists will 
admit them, this book, in our judgment, is unsurpassed. 
Where Allen and Greenough is deemed too full, or too 
detailed, or too philological, the Concise Latin Grammar 
can be cordially recommended. We should prefer it, 
under these circumstances, to any other. That it 
will need a small amount of supplementing for College 
work is true. We should wish the College student to 
possess a fullerGrammar. Nevertheless, this Grammar 
can be used with satisfaction by the ordinary College 
student. 


D'YONVILLE COLLEGE, 
BUFFALO, NEw York 


HENRY S. DAwson 


TRANSLATIONS OF ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 


In a notice of Professor Gilbert Murray's Preface 
to Ingram Bywater’s translation of the Poetics of 
Aristotle, THe CLAssicAaL WEEKLY 15. 39-40, Pro- 
fessor Knapp was good enough to mention my Ampli- 
fied Version of the treatise. My book is no longer 
published by Messrs. Ginn and Company, but has a 
new lease of life through Messrs. Harcourt, Brace, 
and Company. 

As it seems to me, Professor Murray overstates the 
difficulty of translating the Poetics—that is, once 
we know in a given case precisely what Aristotle 
means, and when we can be sure whether he is using a 
term like ‘prologue’ or ‘discovery’ or ‘myth’ in a loose 
and general, or in a stricter and more technical, sense. 
Bywater himself says (Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, 
viii), ““The book, taken as it is, with perhaps an oc- 
casional side-light from some of his other works, is 
intelligible enough”’, 

I agree, then, that sometimes, as Professor Murray 
says, ‘‘we must not attempt to draw very closely to 
the meanings of Greek words'’; and I disagree by 
adding that, when we render the Poetics of Aristotle 
into a modern language, we must sometimes draw as 
closely to them as we can. Dr, Gudeman, in his 
German translation of the Poetics (Leipzig, Meiner, 
1921), is often surprisingly true to the Greek with no 
sacrifice of the modern idiom; I heartily recommend 
this translation to the few Americans who occupy 
themselves in a scholarly way with the Poetics. 
And they may study with profit Dr. Gudeman's 
article, Die Syrisch-Arabische Uebersetzung der 
Aristotelischen Poetik, in Philologus 76 (1920), 239- 
265. Here, and not in Professor Murray's Preface, 
is the newest light on Aristotle’s theory of poetry. 
More light from the same source may be expected in 
the edition of the Poetics that Dr. Gudeman, in his 
translation, announces. 

To return to Professor Murray, how can one say 
that in Aristotle’s day “the only living form of drama 
was the New Comedy"? Aristotle was born B, C. 


384. According to Professor R. G. Kent, in The 
Classical Review 20 (1906), 153-155, Aristophanes 
died B. C. 375 or later (when Aristotle was a boy nine 
or ten years old); his fame, however, did not die 
then. In B. C. 340-339, when Aristotle was at the 
height of his powers, there is indication of a revival of 
the earlier comedy on the Athenian stage (compare 
the inscription in Urkunden Auffah- 
rungen in Athen, edited by Adolf Wilhelm, page 27). 
Probabilities favor the notion that at least one play 
of Aristophanes was thus revived. In the Didascaliae, 
Aristotle seems to have been preoccupied, as far as 
comedies are concerned, with the period of Aristoph- 
anes. And whenever his Poetics was written, as may 
be seen from the conjoint allusion there to Sophocles, 
Homer, and Aristophanes, the last-named was then 
regarded as the supreme figure among comic poets. 

If there was any period of ‘Middle’ Comedy, 
Aristotle lived through that. But, Meineke and 
others to the contrary notwithstanding, there is no 
real evidence that his favorite among comic poets was 
Anaxandrides; I have gathered all the evidence, as I 
believe, on this and related points, and have reason to 
hope that my article on the subject will soon appear. 
Did the comic poet Anaxandrides produce a more 
living form of the drama than the tragic poet Theo- 
dectes, Aristotle's own pupil? 

And what of the ‘New’ Comedy in our serise? 
Philemon began to exhibit plays at Athens about 
B. C. 330, and Menander in B. C. 322-321, a year or 
so after Aristotle left the city—doubtless after his 
death. It is reasonable to suppose that Aristotle had 
formed his notions of literary art before 330, and 
very unreasonable to think that he was influenced by 
the stripling Menander. He may very well have 
known Menander, who was a pupil of Aristotle's 
friend and pupil Theophrastus; and Menander may 
have learned something from the Poetics. 

Is there no presumption in saying that Aristotle 
“misunderstands” the word muthos? I have seen it 
stated that in his day muthos was used for ‘plot’ in 
tragedy, and Jogos for ‘plot’ in comedy. He endl) 
when mentioning Crates’s success in constructing 
comic plots, says that Crates made ‘muthot and logot’. 
Aristophanes uses /ogos to describe the substance of a 
comedy —-and the comic poet Antiphanes, contempo- 
rary with Aristotle, applies Jogos to the tragic story of 
Oedipus or Alemeon! We know too little of the 
terms used in Greek treatises on literary art and the 
like to assume that Aristotle misunderstood them; 
in the Poetics he refers perhaps thirteen times to other 
authorities or technical works in the same field. He 
seems to have been reasonably well-acquainted with 
what others had said and written on the subject; 
we can not be. 

The utility of the Poetics to the student of modern 
literature is a subject too large and varied for dis- 
cussion here. I have dealt with the question in my 
‘amplified’ rendering. But on this point again, 
Professor Murray seems to be at odds with Bywater, 
who says that Aristotle ‘tells one, in fact, how to 
construct a good play and a good epic, just as in the 
Rhetoric he tells one how to make a good speech. 
And in so doing, he has succeeded in formulating once 
for all the first great principles of dramatic art, the 
canons of dramatic logic which even the most ad- 
venturous of modern dramatists can only at his peril 
forget or sev at naught”. 

Let me add the following from Alfred Croiset (A. 
and M. Croiset, Histoire de la Litérature Greeque 4. 
739-740: ‘Of late, certain scholars, perhaps through 
a natural reaction against the former idolatry long 
accorded to the Poetics, have seemed to take pleasure 
in depreciating the work. This new exaggeration is 
not more reasonable than the other. The Poetics is a 
masterpiece, in which the fundamental traits of Greek 
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poetry, considered in its evolution as well as in its 
essence, are noted with a precision that gives the 
work a value well-nigh eternal’. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY LANE CoopFR 


MATERIAL RELATING TO CLASSICAL 
ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA 


In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 14.152, in the account 
of a meeting of The New York Classical Club, reference 
was made to an address by Dr. W. B. Dinsmoor, of 
Columbia University, on The Inheritance of American 
Art from Classic Greece. Unfortunately, the paper 
has not been printed. 

In The American Historical Review 27.47-57 
(October, 1921), there is an article entitled Archi- 
tecture in the History of the Colonies and of the 
Republic, by Professor Fiske Kimball, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. On pages 56-57 there is a refer- 
ence, all too brief, to the classical revival in archi- 
tecture in the early days of the American Republic. 
Professor Kimball, however, states that he has dis- 
cussed in detail the ‘origin and antecedents of Ameri- 
can,classic buildings”, in his books, Thomas Jefferson 
and the First Monument of the Classic Revival in 
America (published apparently in 1915: see es- 
pecially page 48), and Thomas Jefferson, Architect 
(see in particular page 42), and in his article, The 
Bank of Pennsylvania, which appeared in the Archi- 
tectural Record 44 (1918: see especially pages 135- 
137). 

&. 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
Fellowships in School of Classical Studies 


The American Academy in Rome announces its 
annual competitions for the Fellowships in Classical] 
Studies. There is one Fellowship of the value of 
$1,000 for one year, and one of the value of $1,000 a 
year for two years. Residence at the Academy is 
provided free of charge, and board is furnished at 
cost. There is opportunity for travel in Italy and 
Greece. The awards are made after competitions, 
which are open to unmarried men and women, citizens 
of the United States. Entries will be received until 
March 1. Competitors must submit evidence of 
attainment in Latin literature, Greek literature, Greek 
and Roman history and archaeology, and must prove 
their ability to use German and French. They must 
also present published or unpublished papers so as to 
indicate their fitness to undertake special work in 
Rome. Fellows will be selected without examination 
other than the submission of the required papers. 
For application blanks and detailed circulars of in- 
formation apply to Roscoe Guernsey, Executive 
Secretary, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Roscork GUERNSEY 


CLASSICAL CLUB OF GREATER BOSTON 


The first winter meeting of the Classical Club of 
Greater Boston was held at the Girls’ Latin School, 
on Saturday, December 10. Mr. Walter V. McDuffee, 
of the Central High School, Springfield, spoke on 
The Survey of the Classical Field, explaining in detail 
the investigation now being made by Dr. Gray and 
Professor Carr. Mr. Willard Reed, the retiring 


President, presented the report on the Questionnaire, 
sent out by the Executive Committee, on Continuation 
Reading. It was encouraging to know that the 
members of the Club had read so much since graduation 
from College. Vergil and Homer were the authors 
read by the greatest number; Horace, Sophocles, 
and Aeschylus came next. It was voted to appoint a 
committee of three to arrange for general reading in 
Classics by the Club. 

The following officers were elected; President, 
Professor A. H. Rice, Boston University; Vice- 
Presidents, Dr. Fred B. Lund, Professor R. K. Hack, 
of Harvard University, and Dr. Ellen F. Pendleton, 
President of Wellesley College; Secretary, Clarence 
W. Gleason, Roxbury High School; Treasurer, 
Thorton Jenkins, Head Master, Malden High School; 
Censor, Albert S. Perkins, Dorchester High School, 

ALBERT S. PERKINS, Censor 


THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 
The Classical Forum 


The Classical Forum, which is held under the aus- 
pices of The New York Classical Club, met on Saturday 
morning, December 10, at Barnard College. The 
topic announced for discussion was, Minimal Es- 
sentials in Latin, with especial reference to the tenta- 
tive list of Objectives in the Teaching of Latin recently 
sent out by the American Classical League (see The 
Classical Journal 17.22-25). The Chairman, Dr. 
Barclay W. Bradley, opened the meeting with an 
address in which he classified these Objectives, and 
commented briefly on each, in regard to its value as 
primary or as secondary, its feasibility under the 
present New York State Syllabus in Latin, and its 
relation to modern psychological views. Where his 
comments were adverse, Dr. Barclay spoke, he declared, 
as Devil's Advocate, voicing possible attacks by 
unfriendly critics. 

In the general discussion reference was made to the 
peculiar problem which must be faced by teachers of 
Latin in the High Schools of New York City—-how to 
coordinate the objectives of the student who is studying 
Latin for one or two years only before going to work 
with those of the student who is going on to College. 
There was informal, but emphatic, expression of 
opinion from several School representatives in favor of 
the Regents’s Examinations. 

Finally, it was voted that a Committee of the Club 
be appointed to ascertain the views of the members 
on the proposed Objectives, referred to above, and to 
formulate, in a definite statement, the opinion of the 
Club regarding aims in the teaching of Latin. 

MarGaret Y. HENRY, Censor 


ONE TEACHER’S SUGGESTION TO 
FELLOW-TEACHERS 


A very devoted and enthusiastic teacher of the 
Classics writes to me as follows: ‘‘What Secondary 
School teachers need to have hammered into them 
more than anything else is that they are not teaching 
translation and that they ought to teach translation. 
If you will forgive my lifting my eye so high, I venture 
to say that what College professors need to have 
hammered into them is that they are not teaching 
literature and that they ought to teach literature. 
They are teaching philology (most of them), which is 
just twenty years beyond the interests of their students. 
And among us all we are killing pleasure in the reading 


of Latin’. 
C. 


